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Thomas Edison: Professional Inventor. By Thomas P. Hughes. London: 
Science Museum, 1976. Pp. 46; illustrations. $3.50. 


This is an enjoyable little work. Hughes has condensed into the 
space of the forty-seven pages (this is one of the excellent London 
Science Museum pamphlets) most of Edison’s important work to- 
gether with an analysis of his methods. Each of the steps Edison went 
through in developing his inventions is used to illustrate aspects of his 
methodology or character: his use of academically trained researchers, 
his thorough planning and familiarity with the state of the art, his use 
of economic statistics in planning a program of development, his 
“systems” approach, his Spartan habits and single-minded drive. 

The subtitle indicates the author’s view of Edison as the prototype 
of the methodical, disciplined director of industrial R & D centers, 
rather than the intuitive, cut-and-try tinkerer of former biographies. 
Hughes emphasizes that much of Edison’s most important work on 
any invention was completed before he ever went into the laboratory to 
start “inventing” it, and that this kind of careful preplanning may be 
the crucial difference between the Edison method and those of his 
less successful competitors. However, the author’s sharp dichotomy 
between Edison’s “systems” approach and the unsystematic methods 
of his rivals may be a bit overdrawn. 

In addition to his concise survey of Edison’s technical skills, Hughes 
provides a good overview of the inventor’s sharp business sense 
—his courting of capital, the use of salty newspaper interviews 
for free advertising, his skilled use of patent law, and his sensitive 
antennae for judging potential markets. Given the limited length of 
this booklet, the author has written an accurate, lively, balanced ac- 
count of Edison’s successes and some of his failures and provides a 
concise portrait of the inventor's life. Fortunately the booklet is avail- 
able in this country and would make an effective reading in a college- 
level history of technology course. 

My only qualm about the pamphlet is that it would be improved 
significantly by a better analysis of Edison’s failures. Over the years 
Edison’s economic antennae weakened, so that the leader of technol- 
ogy of the 1870s and 1880s failed increasingly to achieve economic 
success in the following decades. His opposition to alternating current 
and his later, equally stubborn resistance to electronics and radio 
reveal his inability to adapt to the technology for which he himself 
had laid the groundwork. However, as the author points out, we still 
have a lot to learn about Edison, and much research remains to be 
done on this fascinating man’s life. 
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